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THE ENGLISH COURSE IN THE HIGH SCHOOL: THE 
NEW ENGLAND VIEW 1 



CHARLES SWAIN THOMAS 
Newton High School, Newton, Mass. 



My first remark is a candid admission. I do not pretend to 
know what the New England view of the English course in our 
high schools really is. It seems to me about as difficult to analyze 
as it is to differentiate between the policies advanced by the 
progressive Republicans and the policies advanced by the pro- 
gressive Democrats. I am reminded, too, of a scene in The Blue 
Bird. You remember that when Maeterlinck allows Tyltyl and 
Mytyl to roam at midnight among the tombstones and wooden 
crosses of a country graveyard, the gloom gradually gives place 
to an efflorescent light; and when the graves finally open, the 
whole scene is transformed into a fairy-like and nuptial garden, 
dimly lighted by the rays of dawn. The dew glistens, the wind 
murmurs, the lilies appear in full bloom; and as Tyltyl sees the 
mystery of it all explained, he cries out joyfully, "There are 
no dead." Just now I seem to be wandering among darkened 
tombs. As the hours advance, perhaps I shall discern some fairy's 
wand dissolving the darkness and hear some voice confidently 
explain, "There is no New England view." However, as I remem- 
ber New England's early acquired reputation for "dissidence of 
dissent" and likewise recall our more modern monthly sparring 
matches at the English Lunch Club of Boston, I am inclined to say 
rather, "There are scores of New England views." My present 
task is to discover, if I am able, what unity of opinion there may 
possibly be in all this variety. But first let me outline a few of 
the salient principles on which there would probably be general 
agreement. 

We are agreed that the work in English should cultivate habits 

'Prepared for the meeting of the National Council of Teachers of English, De- 
cember i, ion. 
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of accuracy, develop appreciation of the beauty of language, and 
secure to the pupil an enlargement and an enrichment of the ideals 
of life. To accomplish this it is necessary that teachers throw 
conscious emphasis upon three distinct phases of English instruc- 
tion: (1) grammar; (2) composition; (3) literature. 

GRAMMAR 

It is a mistake for the high-school teacher to assume that the 
teaching of grammar is not his proper function. Even though the 
instruction in grammar in the graded schools has been particularly 
efficient, there is in the composition classes of the high school 
constant need for a review of grammatical principles, and there is 
likewise constant opportunity for further systematic progress in the 
study. 

Review is necessary in order to avoid educational waste. The 
teacher in his use of technical terms must see that his instruction is 
being understood. He must insist that the comprehension of the 
term compound sentence, for example, precludes such a sentence 
as the following from being thought of as compound: "Wash- 
ington's Farewell Address and Webster's Bunker Hill Oration are 
studied in the Senior year." He must throw constant emphasis 
upon the agreement of the pronoun with its antecedent, and upon 
the correct use of verb forms. The names of the various tenses 
and cases must be correctly applied. And in the same manner, 
practically all of the terms in technical grammar, as occasion for 
their uses arises, will need to be reviewed. 

There will be need, too, for further advance in grammatical 
knowledge. When the teacher feels, for instance, that the com- 
position work of his class can be strengthened by teaching the 
difference between co-ordinating and subordinating connectives, he 
will pause in his work and throw emphasis upon that distinction. 
And he will not hesitate to do this even though he is put to the 
exertion of teaching a distinction which the pupils in the graded 
schools may never have learned. 

But we are not to assume that this work in grammar is to con- 
tribute to the efficiency of instruction in composition only. It is 
constantly a helpful agency in the interpretation of literature. The 
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identification of a part of speech, the case of a noun, the dependence 
of an infinitive — these are often the test of a pupil's understanding 
of a passage. 

What the English teacher needs constantly to remember, then, 
is that a knowledge of grammar is helpful in securing a sense of 
accuracy in expression and in developing a sense of sureness in 
interpretation. 

COMPOSITION 

The definite aim in composition teaching is to enable the 
pupil to speak and to write in strong, simple, clear, and correct 
English. Having secured from a majority of his pupils habitual 
strength, simplicity, clearness, and correctness, the teacher may 
study the advisability of trying to arouse in a few of the more 
select and capable the additional element of charm. 

The work in composition should be of two sorts — oral and writ- 
ten — each graded in such a way as to accord with the mental 
equipment of the pupil and at the same time to inspire a healthy 
reach. Inasmuch as the pupil's English is far more frequently 
employed in oral than in written expression, it is profitable to 
emphasize systematic work in oral composition. Now oral com- 
position, as thus considered, is not applied to the short, fragmentary 
sentences that pupils use in play or among unconventional surround- 
ings; it is applied to longer, more connected speech — incidents, 
personal experiences, reproductions of stories, character-sketches, 
explanations, topics in history and in science — any oral account, in 
short, that is large enough in scope to demand attention to its 
form and structure. In this drill, however, the emphasis is not 
merely upon English form and structure. Effective teaching here 
demands criticism upon the proper pronunciation of words, clear 
enunciation of syllables, posture, ability to stand before the class 
and look the members in the eye — any of those characteristics, 
indeed, which aid in the oral delivery of thought. 

The sort of structure which drill in oral composition secures — 
except, perhaps, in the advanced grades — can never be other than 
simple. In the aim toward the more elaborate, the valuable dis- 
ciplinary implement that directs toward accuracy is the written 
composition. Here the form is neither fragile nor evanescent. 
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The pupil's production is before him and before his teacher. By 
each it may be critically examined. The teacher first should point 
out the errors in spelling, in grammar, in simple rhetoric. Then, 
as a means of securing broad ideas of structure, the pupil should 
be taught to ask himself three important questions. Of the 
whole composition, of each paragraph, of each sentence, he should 
ask: (1) Is it unified? (2) Is it coherent? (3) Is the emphasis 
proper ? 

Structure, however, is not the only thing a composition should 
possess. It must possess vitality. This quality can more readily 
be secured — especially in the earlier grades — by assigning simple 
subjects from daily life, such as "My Experience with a Tramp," 
or "How I Should Like to Furnish My Den." Subjects, of course, 
are properly drawn from the literature assignment, but diligent 
care should be exercised that the wording of the title shall not 
suggest a treatment that will encourage merely bookish terms. 
With a first-year class, a letter from Constance at Lindesfarne to 
Marmion at Norham Castle will succeed; a paragraph on "The 
Homeric Quality in Scott" will fail. The aim is always toward 
vitality, and no theme can be vital until infused with interest. 
Furthermore, if the thought is clear, the form of the expression is 
likely to be clear; and the stronger emphasis should therefore rest 
on thought. 

Perhaps most of the requirements of the teacher's task in oral 
and written composition will be met if the five following general 
suggestions are fully comprehended and carefully followed: 

1. Develop a sense for form and organization. 

2. Encourage a free and facile expression of the pupil's interest. 
Use this means to enlarge the pupil's vocabulary. 

3. Develop the pupil's power to observe closely. 

4. Allow the other studies in the curriculum to contribute to 
the composition work. Encourage all the teachers in the other 
departments of the school constantly to demand good written and 
spoken English from their pupils. 

5. Criticize constructively and sympathetically — as much by 
personal conference as possible. 
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LITERATURE 

The third field that the English course designs to cultivate is 
literary appreciation. In developing this, the essential thing is 
the comprehension of the selection as a whole — its theme, its spirit, 
its vital reaction. As a means of securing this, special attention 
must be given to memory assignments; to the meanings of words, 
phrases, and figures; to the explanation of allusions; to the study 
of character; to the development of the plot; to the re-creation 
of sensory effects, and to the vitality of subjective reaction. All 
dictionary work and all analytic processes must, however, be wisely 
subservient to the desired end. On the pupil's way to the ultimate 
goal — appreciation — an over-minute consideration of detail must 
not cloud, a lack of consideration of detail must not impede. 

In the literature work, as well as in the composition work, there 
should be constant insistence on accuracy. To secure this, the 
student must often surrender himself to severe task assignments. 
He will learn that the highest joy in his work comes in conquering 
difficulties rather than in loitering through primrose paths of 
dalliance. Some of the severe discipline of life may wisely be 
learned in the high school. 

Throughout the entire English course emphasis should be 
laid upon memory assignments. This practice offers the student 
excellent mental drill and at the same time increases his working 
vocabulary. Its most important function, however, is the help 
it gives the student by equipping him with selected norms which 
will direct toward a more accurate judgment of things aesthetic 
and things spiritual. As Matthew Arnold suggests, these memor- 
ized selections may be happily used in measuring the worth of other 
poetry. Nor should the assignment be limited to verse form; 
wisely selected prose passages thoroughly memorized may secure 
a ready response in the learner's style. The help which memory 
work offers the spirit is likewise apparent. It gives the student 
standards of moral judgment. The course should direct toward 
the development of character. 

Constantly the literature period allows this emphasis upon prin- 
ciples of conduct. Lessons in patriotism, courtesy, sincerity, the 
honest performance of the daily task — these may direct toward 
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the highest work of the school, the development of a sterling char- 
acter. 

The successful following of these principles implies that the 
teacher of literature should be thoroughly imbued with a love of 
literature and an understanding of life. He should cultivate that 
large and sympathetic view which veers away from narrowness and 
directs toward the universal. He should seek constantly to store his 
mind with knowledge that may at will be summoned to interpret 
and impart the thoughts in the assigned selection. Intelligent 
appreciation and such a skill in imparting as will arouse the interest 
and enthusiasm of pupils are pedagogical requisites in efficient 
English teaching. 

So far in this discussion of literature, I have discussed principles 
which are pretty generally accepted. When I attack the problem 
of the selection of this literary material I come to the great 

Sarbonian bog 
Betwixt Damatia and Mount Casius old, 
Where armies whole have sunk. 

At the meeting of our New England Association of Teachers of 
English held in Boston last March, this question was freely dis- 
cussed under the title, "The Differentiation of the High-School 
English Course." It proved so interesting that the debate was 
continued in the April, May, and June Leaflets. The main con- 
tention naturally centered around these complementary questions: 
Is it desirable to offer to all high-school pupils the same course in 
literature ? Or is it wiser to discriminate and offer simpler material 
to the technical, commercial, and other non-college groups? 
Ex-President Eliot and Mr. D. O. S. Lowell of the Roxbury Latin 
School pled against differentiation; Deputy Commissioner Prosser 
and Mr. Samuel Thurber, Jr., of the Newton Technical High School 
pled for it. 

I quote first the main portion of Mr. Lowell's argument. 

For the purposes of discussion, I think we may all agree that until the high 
school is reached, all pupils may have the same training in English. After that 
time, however, I am told that there are some who would differentiate the 
English fare between the scholars and the toilers. 

Let us suppose that we have two groups, one of each class just mentioned, 
at the beginning of the high-school course. Let us further suppose that all 
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chaff has been carefully winnowed out after the grammar-school threshing. 
I believe there are at least three good reasons why the same kind of English 
should be taught to both scholars and toilers. 

i. A differentiation would be unnatural; it would smack of uncommon 
sense. Some things are predetermined by the nature of the case. Most of 
us have an innate conviction, which perhaps we cannot explain, but which is 
no less real, that two and two are four. The case in question seems to me to 
be one of natural logic. Would you say that vulgar fractions are good enough 
for the toilers, but that the upper ten should be allowed to revel in decimals ? 
Would you teach the scholar the geography of civilized countries only, but let 
the toiler content himself with deserts and jungles? Would you keep one 
section under blue glass, let them breathe only filtered air, and drink only 
distilled water from a copyrighted still ? Or would you give Nature's elements 
to all alike, whatever their heredity, tendency, or outlook ? Manifestly, the 
differentiation of light, water, and air for natural, normal children would be 
unnatural; but not a whit more so than to allow one of the two sections to drink 
deep from wells of English undefiled, but to persuade the other to slake its 
thirst at a tank. The best English is not too good for one who is to use the 
language practically rather than academically, whether as a means of daily 
intercourse, or as a means of occasional recreation and enjoyment in moments 
of stinted leisure. 

2. My second objection is, that it would be undemocratic to differentiate 
and discriminate. Shall I tell the putative scholar that he has the capacity 
to understand Shakespeare, but compel the prospective toiler to still his 
dramatic yearnings by a careful perusal of George Ade ? Shall I admit that 
the former has a right to enjoy the novels of Hawthorne, but contend that the 
latter would better employ his time on Rider Haggard? Shall I encourage 
the child of fortune to appreciate John Milton, but dole out to the child of the 
people the poems of Isaac Watts ? I care not how you discriminate provided 
you do discriminate. What is good sauce for the goose is equally good for the 
gander. If caviare is a necessity on your bill of fare, distribute it to the general 
as well as to the particular. To relish it may demand an acquired taste, but 
it's better than garlic, anyway. It would be decidedly undemocratic to give 
one selection of books in English literature to pupils preparing for college and 
quite another selection to the prospective producers of our land. It would tend 
to establish an aristocracy of literature. It would give a false impression to the 
pupils themselves: it would tend to humiliate the one and to make vainglorious 
the other. And apart from all this, we should give ourselves needless trouble. 
We fuddle our brains even now, trying to decide which are the ioo Best Books 
or the ioo Worst Books for adolescents. Why should we add to our perplexities 
by attempting to differentiate the differentiated ? 

3. My third objection to a differentiation of the English course in secondary 
schools is that, from my point of view, it would be unjust. " Unjust to which 
section?" you may ask. Frankly, I do not know. It would be unjust to 
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either if the other had something better. But you may say, "The college 
English would be bad for the toilers." Very possibly; but in that case it is 
also bad for the collegians, and ought to be reformed. Most of us teach in 
fitting schools. Heaven help us if we ever degenerate into cramming schools. 
No preparation for college should ever be a cram. That is not the way to 
prepare for life, and life is larger than college. We should teach, or aim to 
teach, many things that no examiner will ever ask, meanwhile including all 
that he ought to ask. 

In brief, then, my objections to differentiation, as I understand the propo- 
sition, are that it would be unnatural, undemocratic, and unjust. Why I have 
those objections, I have endeavored briefly to show. In conclusion let me ask, 
why do we teach higher English anyway ? Is the object a commercial one ? 
I trust not. Is it merely an intellectual aim that we have in view ? Again, I 
trust not. If our teaching and our courses do not aim higher than all that — 
to the culture and refinement and purification of the soul and spirit — then what 
we need is not differentiation, but conversion. 

To this argument of Mr. Lowell, Mr. Thurber replied in the 
May Leaflet. I quote only in part. 

Mr. Lowell's admirable and charming exposition undoubtedly expressed 
the deep-rooted convictions of many teachers of English. May I try to point 
out here why a large and increasing number of teachers feel, on the other hand, 
that a college-preparatory course in English is not the best course for all pupils 
in our modern public high schools ? 

I am led, first of all, to believe that there must be something really vital 
in this matter of "differentiation" from evidences of dissatisfaction and grow- 
ing discontent which constantly come to me from technical, commercial, and 
industrial schools. Teachers of English in such schools as these, and in many 
general high schools, are evidently having a bitter struggle with the college- 
preparatory course which traditions and exigencies of textbooks force them to 
give to all their pupils. As secretary of this association I have received, 
during the past year, fourteen letters inquiring for information of leaflets about 
courses of study other than those dependent upon college requirements. No other 
phase of English teaching has brought me more than a single communication. 
From a school of four hundred pupils in eastern Massachusetts comes this 
this inquiry: "We are trying to develop a course in English which will be of 
more value to the pupil who will not go to college than is the course we are 

giving at present Kindly inform me if you know of schools giving a 

course in English which is based on other requirements than those of the 
College Entrance Board." In a long letter a teacher in an industrial school 
tells of her trials and discouragements with books from "the list." She con- 
cludes with these words: "So please don't give up trying to do something 
for us in the industrial schools, even though college-preparatory teachers 
can't believe that there are boys who won't let you put one bit of classic 
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literature inside 'em Something must be done for them! What shall 

it be?" 

Personally, I have always extended my sympathy to these correspondents, 
for my own experience tells me that their distress is undoubtedly well founded. 
Just how much, and in just what ways to differentiate, I am not prepared to 
say. Nevertheless, my work with commercial and technical classes has 
convinced me that a college-preparatory course in English is not well adapted 
to the needs of every boy and girl of high-school age. 

At the March meeting of the association Miss Hammond said, "The 
necessity of differentiation in the English course of secondary schools rests on 
no educational theory. It is based on the indisputable fact that human 
aptitudes vary, environments vary, life-aims vary." Yes, and human abilities 
vary — among our high-school students they are varying constantly more and 
more — so much so that to expect that all pupils can read the same books in the 
same way is as absurd as it would be today to require every boy to study Latin 
and every girl to study higher mathematics. The books on the college list are 
admirable for those for whom they were planned. With them as such I have 
no quarrel. I have found enjoyment and profit teaching them in classes prepar- 
ing for higher institutions. As a list, I believe that they cannot well be 
improved for English work with students who have the ability to understand 
and appreciate them. On the other hand, most of these same books are so far 
beyond the grasp of whole groups of our pupils — so completely unrelated to 
their reading, their experiences, their homes, and their interests — that even in 
the hands of patient and skilful teachers they are uninspiring, ineffective, dull. 

Sixteen-year-old boys who cannot follow the story of Ivanhoe, or of A Tale 
of Two Cities, but who like rather well Swiss Family Robinson and Tanglewood 
Tales are going to give trouble when they come to Macaulay, Burke, Milton, 
Ruskin, and Tennyson. True it is that the teacher of English must live by 
faith and hope. To trust blindly, however, that a boy has in some way or 
other got something good into his system from studying a book which he does 
not understand, and which bores him unutterably, is not any form of optimism: 
it is mere sentimentality. 

One of the premises with which Mr. Lowell opens his argument against 
any differentiation in the secondary -school English course runs as follows: 
"Let us further suppose that all chaff has been carefully winnowed out after 
the grammar-school threshing." Therein lies the heart of the whole problem. 
If we believe that it is the duty of the grades to thresh out with their flails of 
E's and F's and throw away as chaff all those who cannot measure up to an 
arbitrary and inflexible standard which we have set ; if we believe that the pupil 
is made to fit the school — then naturally we must also believe that differentia- 
tion is unnecessary and unwise. If, on the contrary, we believe that those 
statistics which show that large numbers of boys and girls drop out at the end 
of the grammar school because the high school has nothing to offer them, are 
a bitter arraignment of our educational system; if we believe that the public 
high school is made for the pupil — then we cannot argue safely from Mr. 
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Lowell's premise. To strive to reduce the "chaff" to the minimum; to be 
unwilling, perhaps, to admit that there is any "chaff" at all; to do very little 
threshing, but a great deal of fostering, adapting, and saving; to differentiate 
our high schools and high-school courses (including the English course) to suit 
the abilities, the needs, the aims of American boys and girls — this, it seems to 
me, is a broad and high ideal of education, and one to which the twentieth 
century has unquestionably brought us. Furthermore, it seems to me that 
any other conception of the scope and function of public secondary schools is 
"unnatural, undemocratic, and unjust." 

After all, educational progress during the last twenty years has been largely a 
process of differentiation. The elective system, reduced to its simplest principles, 
is nothing else. Evening schools and part-time schools, technical, business, 
industrial, and commercial courses are only a few of the many paths into which 
the old classical highway of education has split up — or been "differentiated." 
Already in many high-school subjects — in science, in history, in the languages — 
differentiation according to the needs and abilities of pupils has come. Why 
should we not accept it and welcome it in our teaching of English ? 

Now if I interpret aright the drift of opinion caught from the 
discussion of these two adverse views, I think the tendency is 
toward some kind of differentiation. There will naturally be no 
complete departure from the prescribed list, but there will in many 
cases be a free selection from it and a liberal addition to it. The 
drift is toward a policy of school rights. The school authorities, 
it is asserted, should themselves be competent to select their own 
material and adjust their English course to their special needs. 

But right here a condition comes in and rather rudely affronts 
our theory. Twenty per cent of our English teachers are new each 
year. In many schools there is no head of an English department, 
and there is often no superintendent or principal who is specially 
trained in English. 

To meet these exigencies I should advocate neither the present 
list nor an absolutely open list. I should propose an advisory list. 
And I should ask the National Conference on Uniform Entrance 
Requirements in English to assume the framing of this list. The 
smaller schools are seeking light on policies and methods as well as 
on books, and for this the National Conference, working directly 
in conjunction with the National Council of Teachers of English, 
and indirectly with the various English associations throughout 
the country, should be a central guide and helper toward whom 
the hungry sheep may look and be abundantly fed. 
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My observation has led me to assume that there is no general 
petition for a surrender of such examination systems as Harvard, 
Yale, Princeton, and Bryn Mawr are now maintaining. Provided 
the colleges set such questions as they have been setting recently, 
I see no reason why secondary teachers should object. A study of 
the June and September lists prepared by Harvard for students 
who were applying for admission under the "new plan," is the best 
possible proof that the university authorities have caught the spirit 
which pleads for wide latitude in the choice of the means by which 
the best results in English training are secured. 

We who have been long at this work know quite well that the 
end to be secured in English training is power — power to express, 
power to interpret. We know, too, that we can develop this best 
if we are given that wide range of choice that allows us to select 
what we personally have found inspiring. We wish to eliminate 
entirely those selections which, despite honest and intelligent effort, 
have proved a drag. 

In saying this we gladly pay our tribute to what the colleges 
and the National Conference have done for the cause of English 
in the schools. They have erected high ideals, they have given us 
splendid impetus — opened our eyes to clearer and more extended 
vision, bulwarked us when we were weak, made possible a longer 
course, and offered constant help in more effective methods of 
presentation. We now ask that we may be allowed to assume 
fully the responsibilities for which their guidance has fitted us. 

Working hand in hand we can insist on further reforms. We 
may urge a higher minimum of English hours in the curriculum, 
and a lower maximum of hours for the individual English teacher; 
we may encourage the appointment of more supervisors of English 
and the employment of a more specially trained staff of instructors. 

Our highest task, however, will be to direct our endeavor in our 
individual schools in such a way as to make the efficiency of our 
work react helpfully upon our pupils — such a reaction as will grant 
to them a more accurate and a more effective use of our native 
language, a keener appreciation of the splendid literature be- 
queathed us, and a finer and more intelligent attitude toward the 
conflicting affairs of human life. 



